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From the United States’ Gazette. 


MATERNAL RESIGNATION, 
SKETCH. 


Enjoying the prime of the day in September last, 
about two miles from the city, I chanced to meet 
’ the “ good morning” of a man, with a cordiality 
that evidently gained me a favorable estimation 
with him; and as his occupation was before him, 
and mine was unknown, I put ceremony aside at 
once, by asking information upon subjects connect- 
ed with a farm which it seemed he was cultivating. 
While he was enlarging upon a topic that was evi- 
dently pleasing to him, though I must confess, it 
had little interest for me, beyond the pleasure of 
witnessing his animation, his wife came to the 
door with an infant in her arms.—I may have done 
her wrong in neglect; but the child possessed at- 
tractions superior to its parents at that moment; 
and, as if conscious of my feelings, the nursling 
stretched out his hands, and evinced a desire to 
approach me. I learned that it was an only son— 
the last of five; affections that had expanded over 
all others, had settled with intensity upon this—it 
was worth all a parent’s love: I gazed long upon 
its perfect features, the soft blue eyes, and full 
dark lashes; andas I pressed my lips upon its face, 
the balmy fragrance of its breath was redolent of 
health. { had won upon the mother’s esteem, by 
my attention to her boy; but a tear that fell from 
my eye, warm upon the infant’s breast, showed 
her that while I joyed with her in the living, IL 
could in deep affliction sympathise with her for the 
dead. 

T know not how it was, but for some time there 
was scarcely a morning that I did not pass the 
house in mq’ ride, and the boy, though not a year 
old, had learned to expect me. Let those who 
have not a fondness for children, pass on the other 
side of the way—there is enough in life with which 
to amuse themselves; I neither envy them their 
capacities for other enjoyments, nor would give 
one of that infant’s smiles of recognition, for all 
their fancied pleasure. 

The equinoctial rains made sad work with my 
calculations of riding, and it was not until the 
weather became settled, that I was enabled to re- 
new my wonted excursions, It was about 3 o'clock, 
P. M. that I approached the dwelling of my new 
acquaintance: and as its low roof met my sight, 
the thought occurred, whether my little blue eyed 
friend. would, after a lapse of two weeks, recognise 
his former acquaintance. I confess. that as I mov- 
ed towards him, some little anxiety was experienced 
that he should give evidence of pleasure at my re- 
turn. I had furnished my pockets with some tri- 
fles for him, ard anticipated his pleasure at the re- 
ception—the delight with which he would reach for- 
ward tocatch them, and the pleasure that would dance 
in his eye or play round his mouth, as he received 
the tokens of my affection. His mother, too, had 
ever shown so much gratification at my fondness 
for her boy, that I promised myself pleasure in her 
delight. 

Pursuing these anticipations, I arrived, by a 
short turn in the road, directly in front of the 
dwelling, without discovering a single member of 
the family... The stopping of the horse, in front of 
the house, I thought would soon bring some one to 
the door. I waited several minutes—no one ap- 
peared. The family might be absent, or, perhaps 
sick; the last thought determined me; so dis- 
mounting, | opened the wicket gate, and. proceeded 
under an arbor of grape vines, to the house. —The 
front door was open, and I entered. The parlor 


was vacant; as I was c it, I saw the door of 
a side room opened; I turned towards it—and the 
cause of the unwonted silence of the habitation, 
was before me. On a table against the wall of the 
room, rested a Corrin. with a single step I was 
at its side; I looked in; it ecmtained the inanimate 
form of my little favorite. _<-sr a moment I turned 
away in the agony of disappointment; I looked a- 
gain—it was too true; and my fiopes, childish al- 
most 3s these i had excited in him, lay blighted. 
As I gazed upon the cold: remains before me, my 
feejings subsided, and I recovered that tone which 
the well regulated mind never Joses It was but 
to divest myself of those acquired feelings concern- 
ing death, and the child that lay before me, was as 
lovely and as deserving admiration as when alive. 
The beautiful glossiness of bis prominent forehead, 
was set off by the fine silky hair that stretched ina 
semicircle towards the temples; there was a trans- 
parency in the skin, through which the blue veins 
showed with wonderful distinctness; and the bud- 
ding whiteness of the teeth was discernable be- 
tween the slightly opened lips; bis little hands were 
crossed below its breast—their beauty had not de- 
parted :—But the eyes, as I gazed upwards, gleam- 
ed glassy between the lids, thvough their long dark 
lashes ; and as the light flickered through the vines 
near the window, I sometimes thought that life 
was returning to animate the lovely features on 
which I gazed. -I stooped to press akiss upon the 
face—it was cold, and the tears that I dropped up- 
on it, trickled off as if they had fallen upon polished 
marble. As TI raised my head from the coffin, my 





eyes mot those of the mothrr.—We gaze upon the 
dead’with regret for their loss; we look upon the 
inanimate corpse of an infant, and mourn that it is 
so soon snatched away; we dwell with fondness 
upon its features, treasure the memory of its beau- 
ties, and sigh that we cannot longer enjoy them. 
But when we see those whom the bereavement has 
left childless, standing by us in the dignity of grief, 
the silent cause of sorrow yet stretched before them, 
we shrink almost with awe from their presence. 
Such for a moment were my feelings. I wished 
myself absent from the scene that was about to en- 
sue; but the extended hand of the afflicted parent, 
satisfied me that retreat would have been cruelty or 
cowardice. I pressed the hand of the mother in 
the ardor of sympathy, and our tears fell fast upon 
the snowy shroud of the out-stretched infant. She 
leaned forward and buried her face with Ais in the 
narrow coffin. Fearing the effects of this paroxysm 
of grief upon the mother, I would have withdrawn 
her. ‘* Let me alone,” said she; ‘I know by 
whom I have been afflicted, and in my sorrow I 
will not sin; neither will I charge God foolishly. 
But in my darling’s sickness, he lay night and day 
upon my knees, until he died; and the kind offi- 
ciousness of neighbors has kept me from a solitary 
indulgence of grief until now. Let me then, ere 
they shut him out of my sight forever—let me 
once more fee] his face imprinting its features on 
my neck, though it be as cold as death. I came to 
yield up, in silence and solitude, my child to Him 
who gave it—but not without the feelings and grief 
of a mother. I have bowed to the chastisement— 
I have even kissed the rod that smote me; but I 
have not mistaken stoicism for resignation, nor of- 
fered the Lord an unfeeling for a submissive mind. 
Four times has the hand of heaven visited me in 
affliction, and I have not murmured: and now 


when the last lamb of the flock is taken, I have in | 


the hour of prayer and solitude exclaimed—“ the 
Lord giveth and the Lord taketh away,”—and when 
the passion of grief shall have subsided ; when the 





cords of affection, now torn asunder; shall have 
ceased to bleed, and mourning shall have become 





woven into the tissue of life, instead of being, as 
now, its whole web, then, perhaps, I may add,— 
‘blessed be the name of the Lord.’ But, oh! so 
lovely, so bright in promise of all that a parent’s 
heart can ask, and to lie now so cold” 

Again the mother threw herself upon the coffin, 
and nestled her face with that of her infant. 

I saw that it was no time to offer consolation. 
She had restrained her grief during the presence 
of her neighbors; and now that she thought her- 
self alone, she had come forth from her chamber, 
to indulge a mother’s grief. 

In a short time, the people of the vicinity were 
seen gathering towards the house, with a view of 
attending the funeral. The mother impressed a 
new kiss upon the lips of her dead child; she 
uttered one more burst of grief and shrunk to her 
chamber. 

In a little while they screwed down the coffin 
lid, and a slight bustle denoted preparations for a 
procession to the grave. [I followed among the 
very few whom the occasion had called together ; 
and as we entered the city of the dead, I saw, by 
the little heap of fresh turned earth, where the 
tenement of my little favorite was prepared. 

The line of followers assembled round the little 
grave, and the coffin lay at its mouth. At length 
the hoarse rumbling of the cords, and the suppress- 
ed sounds of clods falling far down upon the coffin, 
told that dust had been committed to dust. I look- 
ed for the officiating clergyman, and others appear- 
ed to await his service—there was none. It was 
now that I feared for the firmness of the mother; 
she had been almet dictracted by grief when her 
child lay before her, in her own house—what could 
sustain her when she looked down into the deep 
pit, and see it there girt in with the dampness of 
the grave, lying cold and stretched out, forever to 
be separated from her gaze; and to beeome the 
companion and the prey of worms. 

The father stepped forward, and looked down 
upon his child; he withdrew with clamorous grief. 
The mother advanced, and standing upon a little 
eminence of fresh earth, she gazed silently down. 
I could not see her face; but when she raised her 
head to retire, an expression of agony was passing 
from her features; he lips remained firmly closed, 
and her eyes were inflamed. As she stepped from 
the grave, she uttered, in scarcely an audible voice, 
“T shall go unto him, but he shall return no more 
unto me,” 

If there is one who reads this sketch, and feels 
that it is sometimes good to share in the sorrows 
of others, let him go forth as I have done, and he 
will find abundant food for sympathy, and num- 
berless scenes in nature that will move and instruct, 
more than the wildest bodings forth of fancy. 











RELIGION. 








From the Bap. Juv. Magazine, (Eng.) 

THE WEAVER BOY AND HIS MOTHER, 

About twenty years ago, a lady near Dundee was 
going to visit a poor woman in the town, when she 
was directed by mistake to the house of another per- 
son. On knocking at the door, she was desired, 
by a low female voice, to come in. 

She found a poor helpless woman in a bed, worn 
down by illness, and in a sad state, owing to a par- 
alytic stroke she had had five years before, during 
which time she had been confined to her bed quite 
helpless.” The lady began to pity her, but was sur- 
prised to hear her say that. “she thought herself 
one of the happiest of mortals.” ‘The lady beg- 
ged her to explain, on which the poor woman gave, 





in her simple language, the following aecount,— 
When very young, she had been left a widow with 
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an only son, who was twelve years old when she 
was seized with the stroke. ‘Till that time, she 
had been able to maintain herself and son by spin- 
ning and other work, and also to pay a trifle for his 
learning. Since that heavy affliction, confined to 
her bed-and deprived of the use of her limbs, she 
could do nothing for herself, and had no money to 
pay a nurse to wait upon her. Her little son, how- 
ever, at this early age, trusting to the divine bless- 
ing, resolved to provide for her wants by the labor 
of his own hands, and thus lessen the distress of 
his poor mother. A neighbor now and then look- 
ed in upon her, to do her a kind turn; but her chief 
comfort and support were from the great affection 
and care of her son. He contrived to get such 
work in the factory -as was suitable for one so 
young ; and after cleaning and sweeping the room 
in which they lived, getting ready the breakfast, and 
making his mother comfortable for the day, he left 
her every morning with a smiling face, to attend to 
his work, and came back at night with his well ear- 
ned pittance, to enjoy a cheerful meal with his be- 
loved parent ; and thus for the space of five years 
had maintained himself and mother. But this is 
not all. The widow could not read. She had, 
however,taken care that her child should be taught 
when he was very young. He had read the Holy 
Seriptures, and not only read them, but had been 
led by the Spirit of God to delight in them; for he 
knew the truth as it is in Jesus. He wished very 
much that his dear mother should have the same 
pleasure and advantage which he enjoyed, and he 
resolved to teach her toread. She became his wil- 
‘Jing and his humble scholar, and in due time could 
read the Bible very well. By this means she had 
found a stream of comfort which she confessed had 
made her the happiest of women. It pleased the 
Almighty to open her heart by his Spirit, that, like 
Lydia, she might attend to the things which are 
spoken; and, with Mary, to sit at her Saviour’s 
feet to hear his word. She added, that during her 
son’s absence, it was her delight to meditate on the 
sacred volume, whose divine truths had filled her 
soul with huinble hope and holy joy, and afforded 
her that peace which the world can neither give 
nor take away; and the thought that this blessing 
had been conveyed to her by the means of her own 
son, excited those feelings which a parent’s heart 
ean only know. 

6s Happy, ye r, who know the Bible true, 

And in that charter read with sparkling eyes 

Your title to a treasure in the skies. 

With pure delight and humble love you know 

That Scripture is the only cure of wo. 


That field of promise, how it flings abroad 
Its odors o’er the Christian’s thorny road ! 
The soul, reposing on assured relief, 
Feelz havell henge amidst all her grief, 
Forgets her labor as she toils along, 


Weeps tears of joy, and bursts into a song.” 








LEARNING. 








From the Journal of Education. 
ACCOUNT or a VISIT 10 an INFANT SCHOOL, 
When we entered the school room, the children 
were eating their luncheon, and the teacher was 
standing in the midst. 

‘ Have you any apples to divide?’ he was asking; 
upon which three or four little hands were extend- 
ed with an apple in each. He took them, and 
while he was cutting them, asked if there was any 
other word which they could think of besides ‘ di- 
viding,’ that meant the same thing. Some said 
‘separating,’ some ‘ distributing,’ and some ‘giving 
away.’ After he had dispensed all the apples but 
one, he asked'them how many were willing he 
should have all that one himself. Every voice 
shouted ‘I,’ simultaneously. Then he went up to 
one of the children, and asked him whether he wan- 
ted all the apple he held in his hand, or had rather 
it should be divided among the rest. ‘I want it 
all,’ replied the litthe boy. ‘Why?’ ‘Because I 
do.’ ‘But this is no reason etall. Are you gener- 
ous when you wantit all?’ ‘No—stingy! selfish !’ 
exclaimed several. ‘ Well,’ said the little boy, see- 
ing the tide against him, ‘ give me half, and divide 


should you have so much more than the rest?” ask- 
ed the teacher. ‘Because he is selfish,’ said one 
of the others. .— 

The little claimant at last consented that all, and 
he among the rest, should have an equal share. Af- 
ter they had finished eating, the teacher told them 
he would read them a story, if they would like to 
hear one. They all-held up their hands in token 
of assent, and entreated him to read about Peter 
Parley. Sohe took up the book and began, first 
telling them what the name, Parley, meant, and 
asking the meaning of the difficult words as he 
went on. He asked them, in one instance, what 
‘miserable’ meant. One said, ‘ not comfortable ;’ 
another, ‘poor ;’ and another pointed to the fire, 
(which was quite out,) and said, ‘ That is a miser- 
able fire The teagher asked what ‘violently’ 
meant. ‘ Hard,’ ‘ quick,’ ‘strong,’ were some of 
their answers. But one of the children got down 
off his seat, and stamping with his foot, shouted in 
aloud voice, ‘ That ts violently!’ After a while, 
the teacher shut up the book, and they all exclaim- 
ed, ‘Oh, do finish the story.’ ‘If you don’t, you 
are a naughty man,’ said one. ‘Am I?’ said the 
teacher, looking at him with a smile. ‘O,no; but 
do read some more.’ By this time they had all got 
into confusion ; and the teacher put the book upon 
his knee and said, ‘Why don’tI goon? ‘Be- 
cause we are all making such a noise,’ they replied. 
He did not bid them be still, but waited patiently 
until they had brought themselves to order, and 
then read on. When he had finished, he told them 
he was very glad they had governed themselves. 
When he sent them to their seats, he bid each one 
remember not to talk: then he gave them their 
slates, and wrote on the black board: ‘ Day’ ‘ this’ 
‘is’ ‘ cloudy’ ‘a’—and told them he was going to 
make a sentence out of these words. One or two 
of them read it off directly ; he told the rest, and 
they all wrote it upon their slates. 

Then, for a variety of exercise, he drew a dou- 
ble circle with chalk upon the floor, and some of 
the children began to hop round it, while the tea- 
cher kept time with a little bell. After this, he 
went behind a table te hear them read, and they all 
stood round him. He found their places for them 
all, excepting one, who snatched the book out of 
his hand and exclaimed that he could find the place 
himself. The teacher immediately gave it up. 
But after looking in vain, the child pushed the book 
towards the teacher, who returned it to him, re- 
minding him that he had said he knew he could 
find it. The little fellow looked again, and again 
offered the book to the teacher. ‘ No,’ said the tea- 
cher; ‘you said you could find it yourself.’ At 
last, the child who stood next him showed him the 
place; and, with the heavy cloud lifted from his 
face, he looked up and exclaimed, ‘I’ve found it, 
Sir” ‘I told him,’ said the other. ‘ You should 
not have told him,’ was all the teacher said, and 
the reading proceeded. I was struck very much 
with the teacher’s judgment, in letting a fault pun- 
ish itself so completely as it would have done, had 
not the help-of the other child interfered. 

When he sent them back to their seats, he sup- 
plied them all with picture books, telling them that 
if they asked for any more, what he had given 
them should be taken away. AndI was struck too 
with the order and sence they kept, without any 
ruleorcommand. He asked them ‘ why he wish- 
ed them all to be still?” None replied; and so he 
answered himself:* * Because, if you all made a 
noise, we could not do any thing.’ ‘Oh, no, in- 
deed!’ they all responded. He asked them which 
was best, to govern themselves, or to be govern- 
ed. They all said, ‘To govern ourselves.’ While 
some were reading to him, he bid the others para- 
phrase a sentence in their primers. When he cal- 
led them up, one said that he did not paraphrase 
because he did not hear him say that he must. The 
teacher asked the rest if they heard, and they said 
‘Yes.’ He then said to the boy, ‘ Did you not real- 
ly hear mesay you must write this?’ ‘No, Sir.’ 
‘Tell me exactly; for there is One who knows 


and said that if this boy did not say what was true 
once, they would never be able to believe him af- 
terwards: ‘ What if I should tell. you to-day, to be 
sure and come here to-morrow at nine o’clock, and 
that I should certainly be here; and then you 
should come and find the door locked, and me not 
here, and so on a great many times? What would 
you begin to think I was?’ ‘ A very wicked man,’ 
said one. ‘Certainly, so I should be; and you 
would never know what todo; and if every body 
told falsehoods, what a world it would be; we 
should not be able to do any thing.’ He said no’ 
more; but I suspect the lesson was understood by 
the offender. 








THE SABBATH SCHOOL. 








From the Youth’s Herald. 
BARE-HEADED SABBATH SCHOLARS. 
A Sabbath School Missionary, laboring in Ver- 
mont, spent a little time in a valage among the 
mountains. It was in apleasant vale; and to him 
an interesting spot: for its inhabitants were just 
awaking to the importance of Sabbath School in- 
struction. Many of the people had ears to hear, 
and were disposed to act: but there were others 
who did not care about Sabbath Schools. The 
Missionary visited a family of these careless ones, 
and found a number of children, who very much 
needed Sabbath School instruction. He talked 
with them, and their mother; and urged upon 
them the importance of studying the Bible, and 
going to Sabbath School. The mother made many 
excuses :—The children’s clothes were poor, and 
they had neither hats nor shoes at all. The Mis- 
sionary felt that those excuses were better than 
many others; but still, could not bear the thought 
of having those poor children grow up ignorant of 
the Bible. He told them and their mother, that 
the object of Sabbath Schools was not to see who 
could dress best, but learn best:—That the chil- 
dren could go, even if their clothes were badly 
worn, and they were barefooted, and bareheaded : 
—That if they were washed clean, and behaved 
well, the teachers would like them ag much as if 
they were richly dressed ; and they could get all the 
good just as well, The mother said that the rich 
children would laugh at them; but the Missionary 
told her that their teachers would not let them. 
So she consented, and the children promised to go. 

The next morning, (which was Sabbath,) these 
bareheaded and barefooted children, called on the 
Missionary, to learn where the lesson was. He 
told them—gave them some 'Tracts—spoke kind- 
ly to them,—and sent them away to learn their 
lessons. 

When the bell rung, he went to the Sabbath 
School; and soon, to his joy, came in his bare- 
footed and bareheaded Sabbath scholars. They 
were clean—behaved well— and were more wor- 
thy of their teacher’s love, than many who dressed 
richly. 

Now, dear children, when you think you can’t 
go to Sabbath School, because your clothes are 
poor; think of those bareheaded and barefooted 
children—be ashamed of your vanity—and go to 
school without making any excuses; always re- 
membering, that it is more important to clothe the 
mind with useful knowledge, and the heart with 
good feelings, than the body with a fine dress. 








‘“ THE NURSERY. 





: From the Youth's Friend. 
THE GOOD-TEMPERED CHILD. 
“What a good-tempered little boy Arthur is,” 
said Mr. Brown to his children, when they were aH 
sitting by a blazing fire at tea, one evening. “I 
never see him but with a smile upon his counte- 
nance; and his mamma tells me, that she never 
to her recollection knew him to be in a passion 
et.” 
we What is it to be good-tempered, papa?” asked 
Olivia. 








the other half among the rest.’ ‘Oh, but why 


whether you heard.’ The boy still persisted that 
he did not. The teacher then turned to the rest 


“To be good-tempered, my love, is to be oblig- 
ing to all around ; to be satisfied with the goodness 
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of an indulgent God ; prompt to please ; slow to take 
offence; quick to forgive; easy to be amused ; and 
affectionately attached to your friends: these are 
sone of the fruits of a good temper, and you cannot 
be said to be really good-tempered without excelling 
in these things.” 

“ But we are not all like that, papa,” whispered 
Ann, in a low voice. 

No, my dear, I wish you were: some of you, Iam 
sorry tu say, are very far from it; some of you are 
proud, passionate, and peevish; and all this must 
be subdued before you will be good-tempered. You 
must become more humble, meek children, before 
you widl be like Arthur.” 

“But how can we become more like our little 
playfellow, papa ?” 

‘“* Why, my dear, in the first place, you must seek 
forthe grace of God to subdue the natural depravi- 
ty of your hearts, to bring down your perverse wills 
to his will, and to make you gentle and mild. But 
Arthur has his faults; and I would rather hear you 
ask how you may become like the blessed Jesus. 
You know ‘he has left us an example, that we 
should follow in his steps ;’ and, we should set his 
adorable example constantly before us, and daily 
copy after him. He has said, that his yoke is ea- 
sy, and his burden is light; and the closer we cleave 
to him, the more shall we partake of his spirit, 
and the more shall we become like unto him. We 
must ever watch the first risings of wicked tem- 
pers, and endéavour, in humble dependence on 
divine assistance, to overcome them; we must 
never give way to unkind and evil intentions; we 
must seek to smother all wrathful and revengeful 
feelings; we must cover with forgiving lore, the 
failings of others; we must have an humble opini- 
on of ourselves; and, in a few words, we must ‘ be 
pitiful—be courteous.’ ” 

“ We will all study the history of Jesus more; 
and we will observe Arthur more closely.” 

“ That will be well, certainly, and no one will 
rejoice more over your improvement in temper 
than your affectionate father. It is my continual 
object to train you up as the children of God; 
and F would that alt bittermess, and wrath, and 
clamour, were put away far from you, with all 
malice and guile. ‘ Love as brethren;’ bear and 
forbear ; pity and pardon ; and may you, each of 
you, be the children of your Father who is in heav- 
en; and, as you hope to be forgiven by the merci- 
ful Redeemer, so be always kind and forgiving in 
your temper.” 
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She often seemed to be concerned about her 
precious soul ; and would say to her mother, ‘I 
trust my little bark will reach the port of peace.’ 
About a fortnight before she was taken ill, she 
asked her mother what sort of a place heaven was : 
her mother said, it was a place where all good peo- 
ple went, and that Jesus Christ had died that she 
might go there. She said her teachers often told 
her, about Jesus Christ, and what he had done and 
suffered for sinners: and she hoped that she should 
goand be with him. She then repeated the follow- 
ing verse, which she was very fond of : 
Grant me, O Lord, thy early grace ; 
Nor let my soul complain 
That the young morning of my days 
Has all been spent in vain. 
The evening before she was taken ill, she was 
at school, and as well as usual; but the next day 
she was taken with a putrid fever. As she was de- 
sirous that some of the teachers should come and 
pray by her, I visited her, and found her in a very 
weak condition; but her mind was very happy. 
She said, she did not wish to live, but she wanted to 
be with Jesus, for he had pardoned her sins. I 
then spent a few minutes in prayer with her, in 
which she seemed earnestly engaged. After I 
was gone, she called her mother and said, ‘O how 
I love the teachers of the school, for they have 
taught me that which is good ;’ she then gave out, 
and endeavored to sing the following verses, which 
shows how deeply she saw herselfa sinner : ” 
Lord, at thy feet, ashamed I lie, 
Upward I dare not look ; 


Pardon my sins before I die, 
And blot them from thy book. 


Remember all the dying pains 
That my Redeemer felt ; 
And let his blood wash out my stains, 
And answer for my guilt. 

The day following she was taken with convul- 
sive fits, which deprived her at times of her senses, 
her sufferings were now very great, but the Lord, 
who has said, ‘‘ As thy days thy strength shall be,” 
supported her under them. Two days after, she 
told her mother how she should wish ta be buried, 
and said, ‘O mother, £ am almosi dead, but I shall 
soon be with God.’ The next day but one I cal- 
led, and found her near death. She was unable to 
speak, but lifted up her eyes to heaven, while her 
countenance expressed the happiness she felt. She 
continued inthis state two days longer, when, after 
a severe and distressing night of suffering, in the 
morning her bark reached the port of peace, in the 
9th year of her age. May our last end be like 
hers. W. N. 





. Fronmtthe Youth’s Journal. 
ACCOUNT OF THE HAPPY DEATH OF CATHA- 
RINE T——, AGED EIGHT YEARS. 


Catharine T——, was early admitted as a mem- 
ber ofa Sunday School ; and the instruction which 
the received, proved, through the divine ©':ssing, 
of great benefit to her. Sho made consiuc: 'e 
progress in her learning, an. soong’. i) the si- 
ble class. Her love te the schoo: wa. great, an. 
she would not be kept from it, if it were poscibic 
for her to attend. On Sunday morning, as she was 
going to school, her mother observed a rent in her 
clothes ; she called her back, and desired her to 
let her mend it ; but she said, ‘No mother, if my 
clothes were full of holes, I would not have them 
mended on the Sabbath: my teachers tell me it'is 
Wrong, and it is my duty to mind them.’ She took 
great pleasure in learning Dr. Watts’ hymns, and 
other pieces of poetry.—The following verses, in 
which she delighted, she had wrought in needle- 
work, to. keep by her : 


Still toss’d, tem , on the sea of life 
My little tach to oteen to and fro ; , 
With winds and waves I hold unequal strife, 
Nor can decide the doubtful course I go. 
Contending passions are the storms that rise, 
And error’s darkness clouds the mental ray : 
The lamp of reason seldom guilds the skies 
With equal lustre to direct my way. 
But there’s an hour when all these storms shall cease, 
And darkness fly, and rising suns appear ; 


, persuasive, and that which should ever have a pow- 
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EARLY RISING, 

My dear young friends, permit a mother who is 
anxious for the spiritual and temporal interests of 
her own dear children, and the rising generation in 
general, to suggest a few motives to enforce upon 
your minds the vast importance of redeeming time, 
Sy a constant practice of early rising. The first 


erful effect on the youthful mind, is, that it is the 
command of God.—Yes, that gracious God, who 
has given you being and time, has commanded you 
to improve it. My young friends, if you seriously 
read your Bibles, (and I hope not one who reads 
this paper, neglects that blessed book,) you will 
find abundant proof of this.—2d. The best and 
most useful characters that have lived, have been 
improvers of time ; and to attain this important end, 
they have been early risers.—3d. Bad men have 
been in general, wasters of time. I have been in- 
formed by a friend of mine, who knew the charac- 
ter of a very rich, but a very wicked man, who 
died some years ago in the city, who with his last 
agonizing breath, exclaimed, “twenty thousand 
pounds for a week, sixty thousand pounds for a 
day, an hundred thousand pounds for an hour.” 
With these awful but unavailing expressions on 
his quivering lips, he expired, leaving behind him 
a solemn admonition to redeem time.—A 4th rea- 





My bark be shelter’d iw the port of peace. 
Aad side cuonsiqnen ene dane 





the morning is always worth two in the evening ; 
the animal spirits being, afier a composed night's 
rest, so lively and vigorous, that we rise not only 
refreshed, but with new life. 
And here let us pause for a moment and say, 
How little, how very little, our minds are affected, 
and our hearts grateful for the inestimable blessing 
of sweet and quiet sleep.—dth. Early rising is 
strongly enforced upon the young, by the consider- 
ation that this is the only period, in the short space 
allowed them here below. If in youth, when the 
mind is free from those many anxieties that are ev- 
er connected with the names cf husband, wife, pa- 
rent, master, and servant; if then we do not im- 
the golden hours, they are gone forever. 6th. 
e may learn from the feathered tribe, to rise ear- 
ly in the morning ; the birds leave their nests at 
the first appearance of dawning day ; while we are 
slumbering, they are singing, and, by their activity, 
rebuke our slothfulness. 7th. The early part of 
the morning, is the very best time to behold the 
beauties of creation: what is lost by slumbering 
away the most important period of our existence, 
is not easy to say. Who, that has beheld that glo- 
rious light, a rising sun, (which, while we gaze on 
with astonishment and delight, we scarce wonder 
the heathens worshipped it,) but has been richly 
repaid for rising early. The beauties of creation 
are beyond language to describe, and like their 
Almighty Former, they are wonderful, sought out 
of them that have pleasure in them.—8th. Poverty 
and want, are frequently the attendants on sloth 
and indolence; thus speaks the word of eternal 
truth, Prov. xxiv. 33. 34. “ Yet a little sleep, a little 
slumber, a little folding of the hands to sleep; so 
shall thy poverty come as one that travelleth, and 
thy want as an armed man.” My young friends, 
are you by a kind indulgent Providence, placed in 
the more easy station of life? Every thing speaks 
loudly to you to improve that time and leisure, a 
gracious God has given, before it is too late. Are 
you in the more humble path? Equally loud do 
all those motives speak to you to improve time, and 
to you in particular, by early rising. If God gives 
vou a heart, my dear young friends, to attend to these 
hints, from one who has experinced the blessedness 
of early rising, my design will be accomplished, 
and you will be benefited. A Mortuer. 














EBDITORIAL. 








‘WHAT A HOST OF MINISTERS.” 

So said little Charlotte, as she looked from her 
father’s window, and beheld some fifty or sixty 
preachers of the gospel going up together to the 
house of God. ‘‘ Why, Ma,” continued she, “I 
never saw so many ministers before; and I did nos 
know there were so many in the whole country; 
what are they all coming here for, and where do 
they come from?” ‘‘The Lord Jesus has a great 
many servants, my dear,” said her mother, ‘‘ who 
delight to preach his word, and tell poor sinners of 
their Saviour’s love. There are hundreds of them 
in this happy land, and even two or three thousand, 
whom you never saw; but this great company as 
you think it is, is only a small number, a mere hand- 
ful, compared with the whole. And yet there is. 
need of a great many more: for great multitudes 
of our fellow countrymen are as sheep scattered 
upon the mountains having no shepherd : and then 
the millions of the heathen world, you know, sit in 
darkness and the shadow of death; and none pro- 
claims among them the unsearchable riches of 
Christ.” ‘But Ma,” said Charlotte, ‘f what are 
these ministers going to do in our meeting house ? 
They will not all preach to-day, I suppose. Why 
do they not go into as many towns as there are 
ministers, and then they can all preach, and a great 
many more people will hear.” “It is,” said her 
mother, “the meeting of the General Association 
of Massachusetts. There are one or two ministers 
from each of the smaller associations, one or more 
of which exist in each county. These all come 
together, to transact business ; to eonverse and 
pray together as brethren and fellow servants of the 





son for early rising, isthe old saying—one hour in 


same Lord; to tell each ather of their labors and 
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trials, and the success of their preaching ; and to 
help each other to plan what they may further do | 
to promote the kingdom of Christ.” “I think,” 
said the little girl, “ [ should like to hear what they 
say, and see what they do.” ‘‘ You may go, my 
dear,” said her mother; ‘ do you not see that the 
people are coming together? This is a public meet- 
ing, and if you should like it, I will take you with 
me, for I am going myself.” 

The mother and daughter, with other members 
of the family, were soon on their way to the meet- 
ing honse, and made there a part of a large assem- 
bly. The Association had had their business meet- 
ing before this time, though Charlotte had not seen 
them, because she was absent from home. At this 
meeting, one of the gray-headed fathers preached 
a solemn sermon ; and then followed what is usual- 
ly called the Narratives of the state of religion. 
The exercise was confined to these; though there 
were other public meetings, where ministers addres- 
sed the people about giving the Bible to the poor ; 
about sending Missionaries to the people who sit in 
darkness; about persuading men to avoid strong 
drink ; and about several other ways of doing good. 
But the meeting to which Charlotte first went, was 
one where she heard the Narratives concerning the 
state of religion. And if our readers could have 
been there too, they would probably have been as 
attentive and pleased as Charlotte was. Let us de- 
scribe it to them as well as we can. 

First, a minister from the county of Berkshire 
went up into the desk ; and children know that that 
county is in the western part of the State, beyond 
Connecticut river, bounding on the State of New- 
York, and part of it lying west of the highlands or 
ridge of mountains. It was therefore a great dis- 
tance from the place of meeting, which was near 
the eastern or atlantic shore of the state; and the 
minister had come a great way to tell and hear 
what the Lord is doing for Zion. He proceeded to 
tell the number of churches in the Berkshire As- 
sociation ; the number of settled pastors; the num- 
ber of churches that have no ministers; the whole 
number of members in the churches, and the num- 
ber of persons added to them during the past year. 
He told also about Sabbath Schools and Bible 
classes in the several towns; what efforts are made 
to instruct and save the precious youth ; and wheth- 
er any of them had repented and turned unto 
the Lord. He spoke also about the churches and 
their members; whether they were united and 
peaceful; whether they continue instant in prayer, 
aiding benevolent societies, and attempting te save 
sinners; and whether the Lord is adding to them) 
frequently those that shall be saved. 














out of darkness into light. 


ted, and that for months past no place in the 
whole Association had been blessed with a gener- 
al revival. 

This minister was followed by another from the 
county of Franklin, who gave an account of the 
churches in that Association in the same manner. 
Then came others from the counties of Hampden, 


Hampshire, Worcester, and so on through the | 


Commonwealth. They did not repeat the same 
things, of course ; because the state of the church- 
es was not precisely the same in any two counties. 
Hut all aimed to give a true account of the church- 
es and the people as they really are, and to show 
what God had done among them for their salvation 
and the glory of his name. When the ministers of 
this State had concluded, there was one come for- 
ward from each of the States of Connecticut, Ver- 
mont, New-Hampshire and Maine, who described 
the condition of religion in those States. Two min- 
isters of Christ were also present, one of whom 


spoke, who were sent by the General Assembly of| people for their diversion, ordered the boy to mimic 


the Presbyterian Church, whose congregations and 
ministers are spread over almost all the United 
States, and whose representatives at this time came 
from beyond the Alleghany mountains. Charlotte’s 
little mind could not grasp the great countries 
which were presented before her; and was almost 


ither of the child, a wealthy merchant, offered £300 


He told| poral matters, and a man useful in the parish. 
where there have been revivals of religion, and how | But bis evil example, was a source of much inqui- 
many persons appeared to be converted and brought | etude to the parson.—He was determined to preach 
But he was obliged to| a sermon, especially for the oceasion.—According- 
say at this time, that the Spirit of God had depar-|ly he took his text,—‘ Lie not one to another.” 


lost and confounded by hearing of so many church- 
es, and ministers, and congregations, and Sabbath 
Schools. Yet she was delighted, and often affected 
to tears by the solemn narrations which she heard. 

Charlotte learned that afternoon, to correct some 
erroneous appretrensions which she had before 
indulged; and became much more interested 
than she had ever before been, in the ministers of 
Christ, in the. people of God, and in all that belongs 
to the cause of truth and salvation. We hops. she 
will feel the influence of the meeting all her deys; 
and that many other children and youth, who at- 
tend the religious meetings of the present times, 
will be interested and instructed by them, and even 
made wise unto salvation. 








MISCHLLANY. 








WONDERFUL SAGACITY OF THE DOG. 
Montreal, June 9.—A few days back as the child 
of Mr. John Rot, merchant, of this city, was lean- 
ing over the bannister of the stairs in the uper part 


of the house, he lost his balance, tumbled over, |’ 


and in the act of falling down a considerable height, 
was fortunate enough -to lay hold of a rail, by 
means of which he was upheld, suspended in a 
manner in the air. A dog belonging to the same 
gentleman, seeing the danger the child was in, 
sprang instantaneously to his relief, and extending 
himself over the bannister from the stairs above, 
laid hold of him in this dangerous and alarming sit- 
uation, and raising him up, drew him back over 
the bannister, depositing him on the stairs iu safety. 
Instances of the wisdom and benevolence of this 
excellent animal in preserving human life are nu- 
merous; and, to the credit of the species, are fre- 
quently recorded:- We witnessed an instance our- 
selves of a child preserved in a, similar way, from 
drowning in the river Liffey ; the infant sprang out 
of the nurse’s arms off the parapet, and would have 
perished but for the dog of a gentleman accidental- 
ly passing, which plunging in saved him. The fa- 


for the animal, but could not prevail on the owner 
to part with him. Trish Investigator. 
—fFs— 

A Simple Story.—About one hundred years ago, 
there lived in Massachusetts, a clergyman who had 
a respectable neighbor, belonging to his parish, who 
was notoriously addicted to lying—not from any 
malicious or pecuniary purpose, but from a per- 
verse habit.—The parson was every day grieved by 
the evilexample of hisneighbor. The person was 
Captain Clark, a friend of the parson’s, in all tem- 


He expatiated on the folly, the wickedness, and 
evilexample of lying, in such a pointed manner, 
that nearly every person present, thought that the 
parson was aiming at the Captain. Meeting being 
done, some one said to the Captain, what did you 
think of the sermon 7—Excellent, excellent, he re- 
| plied, but I could not, for my life, keep my eyes 
off old Mother Syminton, thinking how she must 
feel, for the parson certainly meant her. This sto- 
ry was told the writer, by his mother, who was a 
daughter of the clergyman, and heard the sermon 





folly, or vice, €xhibited from the pulpit, before you 
look out for a Mother Syminton, look within your- 
self, and see if Captain Clark, is not there. Her 
advice has had some effect, and perhaps may have 
again. [Philadelphia Daily Advertizer. 


3h 
Unexpected Speech.—* A drinking club that had 
a negro boy attending them, who used to mimic 


Mr. Whitefield, which he was very unwilling to do 
—but they insisting upon it, he stood up and said, 
“T speak the truth in Christ; I lie not: unless 
you repent you will all be damned.” This unex- 


—to which she added, my son, when you hear any |- 


Morning Walks in Boston.—The last number of 
the Ladies’ Magazine has an article on the Coun. 
try, from which we make the following extract rela- 
tive tothe Common :— If you cannot take a trip 
to the country, at least take-a walk around the Com. 
mon. What a tyrant is fashion! Fashion has 
proscribed the Common,—and our young and love. 
ly ladies endure a stroll through the heated, dusty 
air of Washington-street, threading their way a- 
mong the crowds collected around stage-houses, 
and beneath shop awnings, rather than dare enjoy 
a promenade in one of the most beautiful places to 
be found in our ‘country; perhaps in the world. 
Will Boston folks always keep their Mall and Com. 


mon for strangers to admire, without enjoying either 
themselves ?” 








POETRY. 








THE BLIGHTED FLOWER. 
; “ The Spoiler Came.” 
There bloomed a lovely little flower, 
And in the wild it grew ; 
’T was born in summer’s sweetest hour, 
And round its rude, secluded bower, 
A blessed fragrance threw. 


Chill autumn came with frown severe, 

And swept the verdant spot ; 

The tree was stript, the leaf was sear, 
Yet ’midst the waste so sad and drear, 

The flowret perish’d not. 

Stern winter now his mantle white 

O’er autumn’s ravage threw ; 
Cold was the day, and drear the night, 
And yet the flowret felt no blight, 

But beauteous still it grew. 
A being of angelic form, 

a lee behold, 
Espied—and from the wintry storm, 
The flowret in his mansion warm, 

He shielded from the cold. 


A while it shed a fragrance round, 
Till all its sweets were fled , 

Then like a weed, ’twas drooping found, 

Neglected—trodden to the ter ox: Be 
Pale—wither’d—blighted—dead ! 

Oh, would’st thou know that being’s name— 
The mansion, and its guest ? 

MAN, MAN !—to thy eternal shame, 

Thou, and that being are the same— 

WOMAN, the flowret doom’d to shame, - 
The mansion curs’d, thy breast ! 


—<e— 
TO MY BOY. 
Frederic, ’tis Sabbath day, my love, 
Hang up thy little dram ; 
Lay by thy sword and rocking-horse, 
And to thy mother come. 
Nay, put aside that pretty whip, 
Nor so unwilli Bs 
But come, and let thy playthings rest, 
And sit a while with me. 
See’st thou the church on yonder green ? 
And people gathering there ? 
They do not new diversion seek— 
They meet for holy prayer. 
And God, who dwells beyond the eky, 
Sends from his throne above 
Blessings upon those, humble souls 
Who worship him in love. 
He gives thee every thing thon hast, - 
Life, health, and friends, and food ; 
Wilt thou not love his holy day? 
And love a God so good ? 
Now lwok abroau un yonder scene 
The air is still and sweet ; 
There is the green and waving grass 
So soft beneath thy feet. 


And here’s the tree above thy head ; 
And here thou oft hast played, 

And heard the pretty birds sing out 
Theic morning serenade. 

And is not this a lovely world, 
So sweet, so fair, so bright ? 

The sun, how glorious i= the morn— 
The moon, how mild at night— 

The twinkling stars, that glisten dowa 
Upon yon streamlet clear, 

And shine upon the awful deep, 
That rolls its-billows near. 

And Frederic—God did make it all— 
And yorder little bird, 

And glorious sun, and garth, and sea, 
Exist but by his word. 

Then come and fold thy. willing bands, 
Let no wild thoughts in 5 

But thank thy God for all his good, 
In cheerful gratitude. 

And ne’er again, my darling boy 
Indulge in foolish play, : 








pected speech broke up the club, which have not 
met since.— Memoirs of Rev. Mr. Whitefield. ~ 


And break upon the sacred calm 


Of God’s own Sabbath day. 


[ Ladies’ Magazine. 
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